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ON CRUELTY T TO ANIMALS. 
70 THE EDITOR. 


“« The harden’d savage, deaf to misery’s moans, 
Beneath whose lash the trembling victim groans, 
Is meet to aid the midnight murderer’s clan ; 

A foe to mercy is a foe to man.” 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope] 


Sin,—A certain reputable author, in lamenting the 
prevalence of inhumanity, makes the following observa- 
tions s=** No small part of mankind derive their chief 
amusements from the death and sufferings of inferior 
animals; a much greater, consider them only as engines 
of wood, or iron, useful in their several occupations. 
The carman drives his horse, and the carpenter his nail, 
by repeated blows; and so long as these produce the 
desired effect, and they both go, they neither reflect nor 
care whetiter either of them have any sense of feeling. 

Many laudable efforts have been made of late by the 
humane, to ameliorate the sufferings of those useful but 
persecuted animals, which but too often fall victims to 
the basest wantonness and barbarity. 

Every person of benevolent sentiments must execrate 
the spirit of that ruffian, upon whom has been bestowed 
the very appropriate epithet of Russian Bear. This bar- 
barian, whose inbuman treatment of the unfortunate 
backs which have fallen into his merciless clutches has 
been auimadverted upon with just indignation, seems to 
be completely frozen against compassion. ‘ Need and 
oppression have worn unto the bones” these ill-fated 
steeds, whose ribs are almost literally starting from their 
hides. Any one who has witnessed the manner in which 
this ursine biped scourges his fainting brutes, must ac- 
knowledge that he merits exemplary punishment for such 
brutality. Similar cases of savage barbarism but too fre- 
quently occur in this ** blessed land of liberty and liber- 
ality ;” this Christian country, the boasted centre of civi- 
lization and refinement, where every virtue under the 
sunis cherished and fostered by the wing of generous 
freedom.” Not only the rights of man, but also the 
rights of beast, might be supposed to be clearly under- 
étood and supported ; but certain it is, the bare claims of 
common huzaanity often meet with a total disregard ; 
seldom are ay considerable marks of gratitude shown 
towards those noble and useful quadrupeds, whose ser- 
vices have been instrumental in protecting our property 
oradvancing our welfare. ‘* A good man (says Plutarch) 
will take care of his horses and dogs, not only when 
young, but also when old and past service.” The Athe- 


 nians, when they had finished the temple called Hecatom- 


pedon, set at liberty the beasts of burden which had 
been employed, letting them pasture at large, free from 
all Sather service. Many of the ancients showed the 
greatest regard for the remains of serviceable animals. 
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The graves of Cimon’s mares, with which he thrice con- 
quered at the Olympic Games, were long to be seen near 
his own tomb. Xanthippus, whose dog swam by the 
side of his galley to Salamis when the Athenians were 
forced to abandon their city, afterwards.buried the faith- 
ful creature upon a promontory, which thence took the 
appellation of the Dog’s Grave. Instances of such consi- 
derate benevolence and affection for patient service, or 
long-continued toil, are but rare in the present day ; and 
that truly noble creature the dorse, in particular, after 
many long years of drudgery and servitude, is but too 
often, in the wane of his strength, basely abandoned to 
cruelty and oppression ; and, though his manifold useful 
qualities might entitle him to a better fate, is often un- 
gratefully discarded in his declining age, to be worked to 
death by a selfish, unfeeling employer; and after having 
long exerted his powers for the interest or convenience 
of man, is finally destined to become the property of 
some indigent ruffian, and doomed to pick up a scanty 
subsistence upon a barren common, where the despised 
and jaded veteran drags out a miserable existence,exposed 


*’ | to all the tricksand persecutions of a mischievous rabble. 


The Arabians, though styled Pagans, robbers, and 
barbarians, far surpass the generality of us enlight- 
ened Europeans in the treatment and management of 
horses; they preserve their genealogies for many genera- 
tions, with the greatest care; and take every precaution 
to keep the native breed pure and unmixed. The Arab 
speaks to his horse, but never beats it, nor uses either 
whip or spur ; and, by mild and judicious treatment, the 
creature becomes so tractable, that, should the rider hap- 
pen to fall, it will instantly stop, and wait until he re- 
mounts, though in the midst of the most rapid career. 
When not exerting his powers in his master’s service, he 
forms an important and peaceable member of the domes- 
tic establishment. In the same hut may frequently be 
seen, a family, a mare, and foal, lying indiscriminately: 
the children play and sport around them, whilst the sa- 
gacious mare, far from showing a disposition to resent 
their little familiarities, seems to be fearful of moving, 
lest she should dothem anyinjury. ‘The poorest Arabian 
is possessed of his horse, which he regards as a most in- 
valuable treasure. But perhaps the most lively illustra- 
tion of the attachment which the Arabian has for this 
animal, is exemplified in the well-known story of one 
who came to dispose of a courser to the French consul; 
which paints, in such lively colours, the affection and 
good understanding subsisting between the poor Pagan 
and his docile companion, that it deserves to be repeated, 
The only property of this Arab, who was covered with 
rags, consisted in a most beautiful mare. Having arrived 
at the place appointed, he dismounted. His heart in- 
stantly began to yearn towards the faithful supporter of 
his toils; he looked first at the gold, then at his mare; 
and heaving a deep sigh, he exclaimed, “* To whom am I 
about to surrender thee? to Europeans, who will beat, 
ill-use, and tie thee up!” He appeared much agitated, 





until affection fer his mare completely conquered every 
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selfish consideration ; and starting suddenly ,he exclaimed, 
—“ Return with me, my jewel, and rejeice the hearts of 
my wife and children!” So saying, he sprung upon her 
back, and was out of sight in an instant.—How few of 
our sportsmen would display suck disinterested affection 
towards a generous steed! 

Of all those animals which administer to the wants 
and necessities of mankind, the poor ass seems to be the 
most neglected ; and the ill treatment which this despised 
creature commonly meets with, may, in a great measure, 

ionthat obstinacy and stupidity of which heis accused. 
On his native plains he is not that sluggish, drooping object 
which oppression has rendered him in this quarter of the 
globe ; but, on the contrary, is smooth and sprightly, ex- 
tremely swift, and displays the greatest activity in com- 
bating or eluding his foes. The Christian residents in 
many Mahometan cities, confine themséfves to the use 
of these animals, being prohibited from riding horses by 
the Turkish authorities. In some countries they fill very 
honourable stations, The Czar, or Prince, of Immeretto, 
a district between the Black and Caspian Seas, who, 
some time ago, formed an alliance with Russia, is dis- 
tinguished from his subjects (all of the Greek persuasion) 
by riding upon an ass and wearing boots. The Spanish 
asses are remarkably fine and stately; and in that country 
the Grandees are frequently drawn by mules, between 
which and the former there is a great affinity. In Britain, 
this neglected animal seems to be principally confined to 
the poor.and indigent; shares all their wantsand distresses; 
and, it is to be regretted, oftentimes becomes the object 
of the most outrageous barbarity.* It must ever move 
the pity of the compassionate, to behold one of these 
wretched brutes sinking under a most disproportionate 
burden, and patiently bearing all the galling cruelties 
which the brutality of its driver can exercise. Several 
humane persons have frequently noticed an inhuman 
ruffian, who forms a conspicuous figure inthe eyes of pas- 
sengers, as he possesses a wooden leg. This man I have 
frequently observed in the neighbourhood of the New 
Infirmary; he drives a couple of these miserable beasts 
through the streets, yoked to a load of sand far beyond 
their powers ; and they are urged forward by the repeated 
blows of a bludgeon, which the brute generally bears in 
hishand. They appear quite worn away by persecution 
and famine, and the incessant abuses to which they are 
daily exposed. ’ 
It is no uncommon sight to behold a crowd of mali- 
cious boys, or even those whose age might be supposed 








#* Ihavenoticed one of these animals in the neighbourhood 
of the New Infirmary, which belongs to a vender of cockies, 
During the short interval of rest Voce it enjoys, it is left to 
— itself upon a few pota’ gS: and at night it 
forth with a burden of ghellcheh. When shouts and 
blows fail in quickening rain er I have seen the driver seize 
its tail, and twist it until pain compelled the poor creature to 
increase its speed. It would be no very difficult matter to 
aan with the Ro... fraternity of cocklemen. Several 
es Of my acquaintance bitterly complain of the hideous 
yellings which accompany their nocturnal 





rambulations, 
as a nuisance worse than the evening how of the Cape 


jackalls, or the hyenas of Gondar. 
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to deter them from committing such excesses, collect 
around one of the miserables, to take a cruel pleasure in 
teasing and tormenting it.* 

In many of the villages in Spain, the cavaliers mount 
these aninials in celebrating their bull-feasts, which wil 
serve'to show the mature of the.ass in that country ; the 
horseman’s greatest skill and dexterity being requisite 
to repel or elude the fartous onsets of the enraged bull. 
‘This ‘barbarous diversion, which is of Moorish origin, 
the Spaniards are immoderately fond of; they adapted 
it whilst on good terms with that nation, partly through 


complaisance, and partly through rivalship. In every | 


town is to be seen a square set apart for the exhibition 
of bull-fights: young men are particularly assiduous in 
displaying the most daring courage on these occasions ;+ 
and many fatal accidents happen at these /éics, which 
are attended with circumstances of the greatest barbarity. 
But it isa deplorable reflection, that many of our coun- 
trymen equal, if they do not exceed, these cruel propen- 
sities of the bigoted Spaniards; bull and bear-baiting are 
more savage amusements, because the victims are, as it 
were, tied to a post to be worried. The Spanish cava- 
lier in opposing the bull, when at liberty to exercise his 
terrific powers, gives him, in every respect, a more ho- 
nourable station. They openly expose themselves to his 
fury, and depend entirely upon skill and dexterity for 
personal preservation. When worsted, the creature is 
immediately killed, instead of languishing in misery, to 
be reserved for another day’s sport. On the other hand, 
the British bull-baiter is much moreculpable. He incurs 
no personal danger, but opposes and enrages otherwise 
peaceable animals, and exults with triumph in the infu- 
riated efforts and mad bellowings of a beast tied down 
to be tortured and tormented. 

But it has been very justly observed, that these Gothic 
sports are much on the decline. They must have been 
very prevalent in Queen Elizabeth’s days, as we find 


bear-baiting among the many amusements prepared for 
her Majesty on her visit to Kenilworth. We have rea- 
son to believe that they are still annually observed, in 


many parts of Yorkshire and Cheshire. In the latter 
county, more barbarous sports than could easily be ima- 
gined are sometimes indulged in. A young man of the 
greatest veracity, who resided some time.at Leftwich, 
near Northwich, was eye-witness to a pastime, known 
to the natives of that place under the appellation of 
goose-riding. A stout pole being erected un each side 
of the road, a rope was fixed, extending across from one 
to the other, at a considerable height from the ground; 
to this rope, exactly over the middle of the road, a living 
goose was suspended by the feet, having previously had 
its bead plucked andjwell anointed, to render a seizure 
more difficult. The rustic horsemen, about to contend 
for this prize, then withdrew to some distance; and 
upon a given signal, they all started for the goose; the 
swiftest of course first neared the mark, but proved 
unsuccesful, as also did the second; but one of those in 
the'rear succeeded in tearing down the miserable bird, 
which was accordingly adjudged to him, by the rustic 
umpires of this siogular contest, as a reward for his su- 
perior dexterity. Among the rural swains in some parts 
of the same county, another strange diversion is prac- 
tised, commonly termed cock-throwing. The ill-fated 
chanticleer is secured by the feet on some elevated -sta- 
tion, whilst a bevy of genile shepherds from a distance 
harl their clubs at him; and he who succeeds in giving 
the stunning blow, becomes entitled tothe fowl. These, 
and similar barbarisms, still find supporters .in many 
retired villages, and even in our own immediate neigh- 
bourhood the greatest inhumanities are sometimes.com- 





* In the holy writ we find an ange! reproving Balaam for 
eruelty to his ass: ‘‘ Why hast thou smitten thine ass these 
three times?” So that scripture can be quoted for the con- 
demnation of inhumanity to brutes —Numbers, c. 22, v. 22. 

‘+ Fernando Cortez, the celebrated conqueror of Mexico, 
tn his younger days nearly lost his life at one of these enter- 
¢almments, whilst encountering a wild bull, 





mitted in a private way, A gentleman passing along the 
canal, a few days back, near a place called Sandhills- 
bridge, observed on the opposite bank a person busied in 
skinning dogs. ‘The carcase of one, divested of the hide, 
floated on the water ; a second was undergoing the ope- 
ration; whilst a third lay at a little distance, having just 
been butchered for the occasion. They were, to all ap- 
pearance, full-grown dogs, and had probably been stolen. 

‘A short time back, whilst on my return from an ex- 
cursion into Cheshire, I arrived at Tranmere-ferry late 
in the evening. Qn reaching one of the steam-boats, I 
discovered a cluster of boatmen employed in killing cats. 
After having held their heads under water until quite 
exhausted, they proceeded to rip up their bellies, whilst 
the wretched animals were still writhing in the agonies 
of death. I wasinformed that this practice is common ; 
as butchers and sailors find caps made of their skins very 
cheap and comfortable. It ie to be regretted, that Mr. 
Martin’s bill is confined as it were solely to cattle; the 
laws might surely take cognizance of such flagrant abuses 
as these, as wellas several others, a disgrace to the land 
we live in. Besides the cruelty attendant on these horrid 
practices, there is another great disadvantage arising from 
them, the dead bodies, in many instances, prove a most 
intolerable nuisance, particularly in warm weather. I 
heard a lady, a short time back, a little removed from 
whose house is situated a pool of water, complain in 
bitter cerms of pestiferous exhalations arising from the 
floating remains of dogs, which are constantly drowned 
there by a set of ruffians, who sometimes do it for mis- 
chievous amusement. I have, at the same spot, wit- 
nessed the most savage actions. An acquaintance of 
mine once teok pity upon a fine-looking terrier, who 
bad been doomed to a watery grave. The fatal stone 
was tied on his neck, and he was just on the point of 
being hurled to the shades below, when he cast such an 
imploring eye, that my friend found it irresistible, and 
his release was immediately obtained for a mere trifle; 
he afterwards proved to be an excellent dog.—A very 
absurd and cruel operation which these animals some- 
times undergo, is that of worming ; this savage practice 
takes its rise from a strange notion that the hydrophobia 
is frequently caused by a small worm which harbours 
under the dog’s tongue; by the removal of which, many 
suppose that the disease may be prevented. In the coun- 
try [have known dogs tc be most cruelly tortured, for 
the purpose of having these imaginary worms extracted. 

The-names of those who have so zealously interested 
themselves in advocating the cause of humanity, will 
ever be held in esteem by the truly-benevolent mind; 
their efforts in the cause will add lustre to their rank— 
“Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” A society, 
formed for the purpose of suppressing wanton cruelty, 
would do the greatest credit to the sentiments of the 
individuals concerned, and might have a very good effect. 
But many object in strong terms to such an institution. 
They argue, that it would be ridiculous to attempt to 
take cognizance of every act of brutality in which low- 
lived ruffians should think fit to indulge; they have no 
idea of that sentimentality,* as they choose to term it, 
by which some seem to be actuated. The butcher, who 
is in the daily habit of affixing his knife to the throat of 
the lamb, and who displays a hardened indifference to 
the expiring cries of suffering innocence, may certainly 





* When Mr. West, the venerable President of the Royal 
qcthenn was very young, he had attained great skill in the 
use of the bow and arrow; and was one day unfortunately 
successful in bringing down a dove, at which he aimed rather 
in the thoughtlessness of play than design. The mournings 
of its widowed mate made an impression on his mind which 
Was never erased, and caused him frequently to introduce 
the dove into his pictures. This wasa sensibility quite un- 
affected, and closely allied to the highest energies of intellect; 
nor Must it be confounded with that ridiculous fondnéss 
and affection manifested by some (old maids in particular) 
towards a black cat, a tortoise-shell tabby, ora little snappish, 
Noisy, ill-natured lap-dog; these humane souls will with one 
hand caress and fondle a puny little ugly monster, and with 
the other hurl the relentless weapon of destruction. at the 
poor spider or the unfortunate mouse, which ehance may 





have directed to encroach upon forbidden ground. 





be free from any such sensation ; for, as the poet justly 
observes, 


‘« Alike the foolish and the vain, 
Are strangers to the sense humane.” 


But the well-informed and liberal mind will ever concur 
in advancing any scheme which accords with the dictates 
of common humanity, and tends to depress savage pmo. 
pensities, and which perfectly coincides with the precepts 
of true Christianity: even the attempt would be very 
laudable, and a few exemplary punishinents for such 
offences would, in all probability, speedily effect a very 
great change. Mr. Martin's bill is certainly too confined, 
as its influence cannot be said to extend to many cases of 
aggravated depravity ; but this will not prevent us from 
holding up to the execration of true Britons, the perpe. 
trators of any inhuman atrocities which may meet our 
observation; and if legal redress cannot be obtained, 
public detestation shall brand, as a base savage, the being 
who cruelly riots, or inhymanly sports, in the sufferings 


of the brute creation.§ 
HUMANITAsS, 
Liverpool, August 30, 1822. 





§ I shall, in future, be very assiduous in striving to ascer. 
tain the names of such offenders, and will beg leave to notice 
them through the medium of the Kaleidoscope. 
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Biographical Notices. 


SKETCHES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
—— 

The following sketches of likenesses and characters of 
various eminent persons in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, are extracted from different parts of that amus- 
ing work: Aubrey’s Lives, (recently printed from the ori- 
ginals in the Bodleian and Ashmolean Libraries, Oxford.) 
They are interesting on a double account, not only as they 
respect persons whose names every one knows, and who 
do honour to the biography of our country; but as given 
by a writer contemporary with, and the friend of, the 
greater part of them. 

Str WALTER RaLEIGH.—He was a tall, handsome, 
bold man; had a most remarkable aspect—an exceeding 
high forehead, long faced, and sour eie lidded,.a kind of 

iggie-eie; but withall, that awfulness and acendancy in 

is aspect over other mortals, that as K. Charles I. said of 
the Lord Strafferd, he was a person that a Prince would 
rather be afraid than ashamed of. At an obscure tavern 
in Drury-lane (a bailifi’s) is a good picture of this worthy, 
and also of others of his time, taken upon some execution, 
I suppose formerly. But the best is at Mr. Raleigh’s, at 
Downton (an original) where he is in a white satin doublet, 
all embroidered with rich pearles, and a mighty rich chaine 
of great pearles about his neck.—The old servants have 
told me, that the pearles were near as big as the painted 
ones. I heard my cousin Witney say that he saw him 
in the Tower. He had @ velvet cap laced, and a rich 
gowne and trunke hose. 

$1r PHILIP SIDNEY is described as being not only ef 
an excellent wit, but extremely beautiful. He much re- 
sembled his sister, says our author, but his haire was not 
red, but a little inclining, viz.—a darke amber colour. 
If I were to find a fault in it, methinks ’twas.not mascu- 
line enough. My great uncle Browne remembered him, 
and sayd that he was wont to take his table book out of 
his pockets and write down his notions as they came into 
his head, when he was writing his Arcadia, ashe was 
hunting on our pleasant plaines (in Wiltshire.) 

SPENCER, Mr. Beeston says, was a little man, wore 
short haire, little band, and little cuffs. When he brought 
Sir Philip Sidney his Faerie Qucen, Sir Phillip was busy 
at his study, and his servant delivering Mr. Spencer's 
booke, he lay’d it by, thinking it might be such kind of 
stuff as he was frequently troubled with. Mr. Spencer 
staid so long that his patience was wearied, end he went 
his way discontented, and never intended to come again. 
When Sir Phillip perused it he was so exceedingly delighted 
that he was extremely sorry he was gonne, and where to 
send for him he knew not. After much inquiry he learned 
his lodgeing, and sent him so handsome a present, that 
from this time there was a great friendship between them 
to Sir Phillip’s dying day. Lately taking down the wain- 
scot of his chamber, at Sir Erasmus Breydetu's, they. 
found abundance of cards, with stanzas of the Faerie 
Queen written on them. 
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Dr. W1LL1AM HaRVEY, (author of that great disco- 
, the circulation of the blood.) He was not tall, but 
of the lowest stature; round-faced, olivaster (like wain- 
scott) complexion; little eie, round, very black, full of 
spirit. His haire was black as a raven, but quite white 
twenty years before he died. 
Sta Joun DENWAM’s eie was a kind of light goose- 
y, not big ; but it had a strange piercingness, not as to 
oping and glory, but (like a Momus) when he conver- 
sed with you he look’t into your very thoughts. He was 
of the tallest, but a little incurvetting at his shoulders, 
not very robust; his hair was but thin and flaxen, with a 
moist curl. His gate was slow, and was rather a stalking, 
(he had long legges.) 
61n JOHN SUCKLING was of the middle stature and 
slight strength, brisque round eie, reddish-faced and red 
nose (ill liver) his head not very big, his hayre a kind of 
sand-colour; his beard turn’d up naturally, so that he 
bad a brisk and graceful look. 
PryME (the voluminous writer) is said to have a 
“strange saturnine complexion, and looked like a witch.” 
ANDREW MARVEL (member of Parliament for Hull, 
and well known for his patriotism) was of a middling 
stature, pretty strong set, roundish faced, cherry cheek’t, 
hazel eie, brown haire. He was in his conversation very 
modest, and of very few words. He lies interred under 
the pewes on the south side of St. Giles in the Fields, 
under the window, wherein is painted in glasse a red lyon 
(it was given by the inneholder of the Red Lyon Inne, in 
Holborne.) This account I had from the sexton. 
MILTON.—He was a spare man, had light brown hayre, 
his complexion exceeding faire, oval face, his eie a dark 
y. His widow hath his picture, when a Cambridge 
Scholar, which ought to be engraved, for the pictures 
before his booke are not atall likehim. He had a delicate 
tunable voice, and good skill, but played most on an eae 
which he had in the house. His chief exercise was walk- 
ing. After dinner he used to walk three or four hours at 
atime (he always had a garden where he lived ;) went to 
bed about nine. Temperate; he rarely dranke between 
meales. Extremely pleasant in his conversation, and at 
dinner, supper, &c. but satyricall. He was visited by 
ed men more than he did desire. 
WALLER, one of the first refiners of our English lan- 
and poetry. When he was a briske young | gem 
and first studyed poetry, ‘‘ Methought” says he, *‘ I never 
sawe 8 good copie of English verses: they all want smooth- 
nesse ; then I began to essay.” I have heard him say 
that he cannot versify when he will; but when the fit 
comes upon him hedoes it easily. His intellectuals are 
very good yet (1680) but he growes feeble. He is some- 
what above the middle stature, thin body, not at all robust; 
fine thin skin, his hayre frized, of a brownish colour; full 
eie, popping out and working; oval-faced, his forehead 
high, and full of wrinkles, his head but small, braine 
very hott, and apt to be cholerique. He writes a la- 
mentable hand, as bad as the scratching of a hen. 
(To be continued. ) 


DR. FRANKLIN. 


[From the Philadelphia Franklin Gazette.] 
—-_- 

The following is the conclusion of a will made by Dr. 
Franklin as early as the year 1757, on the eve of sailing 
to England. It has, we believe, never before been in print, 
and is now published as an additional proof of the pure 
sentiments and virtuous principles of that truly great man : 

‘‘ And now humbly returning sincere thanks to God for 
producing me into being, and conducting me hitherto 
through life so happily, so free from sickness, pain, and 
trouble, and with such a competency of this world’s goods 
as might make a reasonable mind easy; that he was 

to give me such a mind, with moderate passions, 
or so much of his gracious assistance in governing them, 
and to free it early from ambition, avarice, and superstition, 
common causes of much uneasiness to men ; that he gave 
Ine to live so long in a land of liberty, with a people that 
I love, and raised me, though @ stranger, so many friends 
among them, bestowing on me, moreover, a loving and 
prudent wife, and dutiful children ; for these and all other 
innumerable mercies and favours, I bless that Being of 
Beings who does not disdain to care for the meanest of his 
creatures. And I reflect on those benefits received with 
the greater satisfaction, as they gave me such a confidence 
in his goodness as will, I hope, enable me always in all 
things to submit freely to his will, and to resign my spirit 
cheerfully into his hands, whenever he shall please to call 
for it; reposing myself securely in the lap of God and 
Nature, as a child in the arms of an affectionate parent. 
“B, FRANKLIN.” 


—— 


MR. BECKFORD, OF FONTHILL, 


ie 
An anecdote illustrative of the character of this singular 

individual, and the strong curiosity which the fame of his 
edifice and its contents have induced, is told in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fonthill :—A young man, residing at some 
distance from the Abbey, and, it would seem, an ardent 
lover of antiquities, had made repeated efforts to get 
within the sacred boundary of the domain, but without 
success. The Cerberus at the gate was incorruptible, and 
he was assured that any application to Mr. B. would be 
useless. Determined at all hazards to gratify his curiosity, 
he at last resolved to scale the wall, and to leave the rest 
tochance. With some difficulty, and after patient search, 
he at length found a spot which was accessible, and at 
great personal risk gained the park. He then proceeded 
with considerable caution to the Abbey, the exterior of 
which he began to examine with wonder and delight.— 
Finding he was uninterrupted, and observing a sort of 
death-like stillness prevail, he grew more bold, and ul- 
timately approached the principal entrance, the construction 
of which he was minutely examining, when a servant 
suddenly burst ag hin, and in tones of alarm demanded 
his business. The young man stated the object of his 
visit, and offered a large bribe if he might be permitted 
to ascend the tower. The servant assured him that it was 
as much as his life was worth to comply with his desire, 
and advised him, if he valued his own safety,'to retire as 
speedily as possible. Nothing dismayed, the intruder per- 
sisted in his entreaties, and was again repulsed, when, to 
the dismay of the servant, the gloomy master of the man- 
sion approached, and in rather gentle terms repeated the 
inquiries of the domestic. The young man at once dis- 
covered the importance of his interrogator, and taking off 
his hat, he stated the object of his visit, and endeavoured 
to excuse the presumption of his trespass. M. Beckford, 
in reply, said, he had certainly taken rather a singular 
mode of breaking in upon his privacy ; nevertheless, as he 
had gone so far, his labours should be still farther rewarded, 
and he would himself show him the object which had 

roved so attractive. Mr. Beckford then accompanied 

im through every part of the magnificent pile, pointing 
out as he proceeded, with the greatest politeness and ur- 
banity, every thing worthy of notice, and intermixing in 
their walk a number of the most amusing anecdotes, con- 
nected with the history of the different rarities which were 
presented to their view. Finally, after having taken the 
circuit of the building, they again reached the hall, where 
Mr. Beckford in a moment disappeared from his uninvited 
guest. Almost at the same instant a cervant attired ina 
rich livery approached, and invited the young man to fol- 
low him ; led him into a room splendidly furnished, in 
which was spread, on massive plate, a collation for one 
person, which consisted of the most luxurious viands, and 
which was rendered the more acceptable by an abundance 
of the choicest fruits and French wines. The young man 
was desired to partake, and he did so with as much free- 
dom as he was solicited. During his meal he was assi- 
duously waited on by the servant, who, however, refused 
to answer 2 single inquiry relative to the eccentricity of 
his master, or to the nature and character of the visitors 
to that scene of solitude. Having at last exhausted all 
pretence for further delay, he rose to depart, but before he 
quitted the room, he entreated the servant to convey to 
his master his sincere thanks for the undeserved politeness 
with which he had been treated. Atthisseason Mr Beck- 
ford again appeared, and on the young man attemptin 
to express his acknowledgments, he requested he cou 
desist; he owed him, he said, no obligation ; he had found 
him, in a manner, under his roof, and he felt it his duty 
to afford him the rights of hospitality; but having now 
gratified all his wishes, he desired he would retire. The 
poung man was moved by his manner, and said, that he 

ad but one other favour to ask, in addition to the many 
that had been conferred upon him, and that was, that Mr. 
Beckford would have the kindness to send one of his ser- 
vants down with him to the gate, to desire he might be 
permitted to depart; as from the difficulty he found in 
= in, he was apprehensive he would find it equally 

ifficult to get out. To his surprise and discomfiture, 
however, Mr. Beckford thus replied—** No, Sir, as you 
got in, you will please to get out. In what 1 have done, 
I have only conformed to the laws of hospitality; and as 
ou came in an uninvited guest, you cannot complain of 
eing left to go as you ‘came ;” and he instantly quitted 
him. We have only to conclude the anecdote by stating, 
that nearly the whole night was spent in attempts to clim 
the wall, before the adventurer succeeded in gaining the 
open country ; and this he at last effected, with the loss of 
the skirt of his coat and one of hisshoes. We have he 
that persons of the highest distinction have been refused 





admission to the Abbey. 


Che Gleaner. 


‘6 J am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuf.” 
. WOTTON. 





DESCRIPTION OF A PAGE'S DRESS IN THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
—_—. 


The following is an Order of Council, describing the 
dress of a Page in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was 
copied from the original in the Library of Thomas Astle, 
Esq. F. R. S. and F. A. S. 

THESE are to pray and require you to make p’sent 
serch within your ward and charges p’sently to macke hew 
and cry for a yong stripling of the of XXIJ yeres; 
the coler of his apparel] as followeth: One doublet of ye- 
low million fustian, th’one halfe thereof buttoned with 
peche-colour buttons, and the other half laced downewards ; 
one payer of peche-color hose, laced with small tawnye Jace; 
a graye hat with a copper edge rounde aboute it, with a 
bande, p’rcell of the same hatt; a payer of * watchet 
stockings. Likewise he hath two clokes; th’one of vessey 
collor, garded with twoe gards of black clothe and twisted 
lace of carnacion colour, and lyned with crymsone bayes ; 
and th’other is a red shipp russet colour, striped about the 
cape, and downe the fore face, twisted with two rows of 
twisted lace russet and gold buttons afore and uppon the 
sholdier being of the clothe itselfe, set with th’said twisted 
lace, and the buttons of russet silke and golde. This 
youthe’s name is Gilbert Edwodd, and Page to Sir Valen- 
tine Browne Knight; who is run awaye this fowerth daye 
of Januarie with theis Ils followinge; viz. a cheine 
of wyer-worke golde with a button of the same, and a 
pa ringe of golde at it; two flagging chaines of golde, 
th’one being marked with theis letters v. and b. uppon the 
lock, and the other with a little broken jewell at it; one 
caskanet of pearle and jasynits thereto hangeing; a jewel 
like a marimade of gold enameled, the tayle thereof being 
sett with diamonds, the bellye of the mayde with a ruby, 
and the shilde a diamond : the cheine of golde whereon it 
hangeth is set with smale diamonds and rubyes; and cer- 
teyne money in golde and white moneye. 

To all Constables, Bayliffs and 

Hed boroughs & to all other 

the Quene’s Officers whatso- 

ever, to whome the same be- 

longeth & preenersee. 

BURGHLYE, 
HUNSDONE, HOWARDE, 
VALENTINE BROWNE. 


* Blue. 
ELIT, LOE CELTS 


‘TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 
—— 

In the rebellion of 1745, after the discomfiture of the 
rebels at the buttle of Culloden by the royal army, under 
the command of the Duke of Cumberland, Government 
issued a proclamation, in which they offered a reward of 
£30,000 for the apprehension of the Pretender, alive or 
dead. In opposition to this, the following curious paper 
was issued by the Pretender and his council, which at this 
moment, and under the circumstances of his Majesty’s 
visit to Scotland, must be read with peculiar interest : 

CuHARLES, Prinee of Wales, &c.; Regent of the kingdoms of 

Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, and the domi- 

nions thereunto belonging. 

Whereas, we have seen a certain seandalous and maliaious 
paper, published in the style and form of a proclamation, 
bearing date the 1stinstant, wherein under pretence of bring- 
ing us to justice, like our royal ancestor King Charles the 
First, of blessed memory, there is a reward of thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterling promised to those who shall deliver us 
into the hands of our enemies, we could not but be moved 
with a just indignation at soinsolentan attempt ; andthough 
from our nature and principles we abhor and detest a practice 
so unusual among Christian Princes, we cannot but, out of a 
just regard to the dignity of our person, promise the like re- 
ward of THIRTY THOUSAND PouNDS sterling to him or those who 
shall seize or secure till our further orders, the person of the 
ELEcTOR oF Hanover, Whether landed or attempting te land 
in any part of his Majesty’s dominions. Should any fatal ac- 
cident happen from hence, let the blame lie entirely at the 
door of those who first set the infamous example. 

Given at our camp at Kinlockeill, CHARLES, P. R. 
August 22, 1745. 
By his Highness’s command. 
JO. MURRAY. 
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CONGRATULATORY VERSES, 
Transmitted by the Author, then in London, to his Wife in Liver- 
pool, on their Daughter's second Birth-day. 
—— 

The delight, dearest Helen! the bliss is all thine, 
Our sweet one this day to caress ; 

Whilst, far from her prattlings, one comfort is mine, 
In my prayers my dear infant to bless. 

Yes, Helen can feast her bright eye, as she traces 
The beauties which Nature has given; 

Can fondly exult o’er the infantile graces 
Bestowed by the bounty of Heaven; 

Whilst the father his gratitude pours in his lay, 

To the Father of All, on his child’s natal day ! 

In the season of Spring ’tis the gardener’s pride 
Each flowret and plant to support, 

And screen them from winds that will ruthlessly ride— 
Destruction their business and sport: — 

But Helen, with ten-fold the gardener’s care, 
Will foster her infant with joy ; 

Will delight every blessing and comfort to share, 
And kiss the young tear from its eye; 

Whilst the father his gratitude pours, in his lay, 

To the Father of All, on his child’s natal day ! 

I remember, my sweet one! thy parents, thy friends, 
Rejoiced on thy first natal day; 

But what their delight, when another extends, 
Thy promise and bloom to display ! 

They rejoice, and they pray, that no cold chilling frost 
May injure the bud of thy youth; 

Nor, through life, on the world’s heavy tempest be tost, 
But repose in the sunshine of truth; 

And thy father, all grateful, his Maker will praise, 

And his child be the pride and delight of his days! 
January 25, 1822. J. GR*FRH® 


———>?<o- 


Dear KALY,—Among so wg | new aspirants for 
fame, you have 1g wag forgotten (like the world) an old 
friend, who, albeit the merit which called forth your re- 
gard before, may have, in some measure, been evaporated 
by time; yet is his regard towards you still the same; and 
whether you cut the acquaintance with the frigid non- 
chalance of the present day, or give him the fraternal 
salutation of the olden time, he must still beg leave to 
subscribe himself, dear Kaly, yours truly, 


J. A. 
CI-DEVANT ALCANDER. 


REFLECTIONS, 
ON VIEWING THE OLD, OR COLLEGIATE CHURCH, AT 
MANCHESTER. 
—— 

The musing mind, that loves to dwell 
On Britain’s feudal day ; 

Her massive tower, her cloister’d cell, 
Her Edwards’, Hentys’ sway. 

To such, yon antique pile sublime, 
That lifts its head on high, 

Brings back the scenes of olden time— 
Of ages long gone by. 

From Agincourt, when Hal the brave, 
Enwreath’d with victory, came, 

First rose, ’bove Irwell’s sluggish wave, 
The venerable fane. 

The pillar’d aisle, the ponderous roof, 
The narrow window dim, 

The heads grotesque, perch’d high aloof, 
Sad, merry, grave, and grim; 

The choir, whose spiry turrets rise, 
With richest carving fraught, 

Where still remain each quaint device 
Our “rude forefathers” wrought: 

Again the priest (thus poets dream) 
Exalts the cross on high, 

Whilst incense from the censers stream, 
In fragrance, to thesky. 

But other garb religion now, 
With meeker grace assumes,* 

Nor smiles alone on monkish vow, 
Nor stripes, nor cloister’d glooms. 


Manchester. 





But this is sure, the hallow’d fane 
Where still she loves to dwell, 

Though countless modern temples flame 
Around her gothic cell. 

And when along the hollow aisles, 
The organ’s notes resound 

The shout, entrane’d from earthly wiles, 
Makes heaven of all around. 

But, ah! too soon (so frail we are) 
Breaks off the pleasing dream, 

And all our holy raptures scare, 
As though they ne'er had been. 

Around, how chang’d by time the scene, 
To what it was of yore; 

For busy marts, and streets are seen, 
Where trees have wav’d before. 

Time sure the secret finger plays, 
Nor leaves unchang’d a spot; 

And ages pass, like clouds, away, 
Forgetting and forgot. 

And e’en yon pile, that long has stood, 
And brav’d each wint’ry blast, 

Must bow beneath the conqucror’s touch, 
And sink in dust at last. 





* Though, both from education and habit, amember of the 
Protestant church, yet Iam not such a bigot as to suppose 
that salvation is confined alone within her pale; for, as Pope 
said long ago, 

“For modes of faith let senseless bigots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right”. 








AN INVESTIGATION 
INTO THE 
Principles, Management, and Deficiencies of the National 
Institution at Claremont, near Dublin, intended for the 
EDUCATION OF THE 


Weal and Dumb Poor 


OF IRELAND. 
By AN OBSERVER. 
—<—=>—_ 

The claims of the Deaf and Dumb themselves, upon 
the benevolence of the public, do not admit of a question. 
Their first, their great master-want, is, their incapability 
of communicating their wants. It is this which makes 
their situation pre-eminent in calamity; for, the very 
defect, which renders them wretched, deprives them of the 
power of exciting commiseration ;—the very nature of their 
affliction prevents its being known, pitied, and relieved. 
To plead for those who cannot plead for themselves, be- 
comes, therefore, an imperative duty. _ ¥ 

But in order that the public may estimate the claims of 
an institution they are called upon to support, it may be 
necessary to direct their attention to the evils from which 
it rescues its objects, and then they will better judge of the 
benefits which it confers upon them. 

As to the first,—the total want of all knowledge would, 
if there were nothing more, be in itself an incalculable 
evil. For a reasoning being to be deprived of all the ma- 
terials with which to exercise reason; for a social being 
to be deprived of all the consolations of social intercourse 
—this, alone, would be a state of privation, calculated to 
call forth in its behalf the warmest sympathies of benevo- 
lence. And none can surely comprehend better than the 
intelligent and the kind-hearted—how lonely, how cheer- 
less, how desolate the lot !—what a wilderness of faces and 
solitude of hearts, must this world be, to a deaf-mute uz- 
educated. But there is another and a more serious priva- 
tion. A being endowed with an immortal soul, a respon- 
sible creature, lives without God in the world. To him 
the sacred book of revelation is opened in vain; to him 
the restraints and the consolations of religion are equally 
unknown—his heart was never humiliated by a sense of 
its own corrupt nature—never was lifted up in gratitude to 
a merciful Redeemer ; never communed in prayer with the 
Searcher of all hearts, the sole fountain of purification ; 
but he stalks upon the earth, with the port indeed and ex- 
ternal.appearance of man, ip of every thing essential 
to him as a moral agent—alike ignorant of his nature, his 
destiny, and his God. Precluded as he is in this state, 
however, from the knowledge of what is good, he is unfor. 
tunately not equally protected against the admission of 
evil. If he is excluded from the intellectual world, the 
material world is still open to his view, and exerts all its 
pernicious influence over his senses. His mind does not 
remain like a sheet of white paper upon which nothing has 
been written; the passions have scrawled upon it their 
grim and frightful characters; in that wide moral waste 
where no has been sown, no fruit ripens—the barren 
bramble and the deadly night-shade flourish in rank lux- 
uriance, and the serpent reigns uncontrolled in the domi. 





nions of the dove. Hence it is, that low and sordid viccg 
usurp the place of sublime and noble virtues ;—that cun. 
ning is substituted for wisdom—and that, the faculties ac: 
ting with a perverted force in proportion as their range ig 
limited, dexterous thieves, impostors, mountebanks, jug. 
glers, and fortune-tellers are formed, corrupted themselves 
and corrupting all around them. Such is the state from 
which we are called upon to rescue these unfortunates, 
and to become the humble instruments, under God, of sub. 
stituting industry, morals, and religion—for idleness, cun. 
ning, imposture, depravity, and vice. 

The best method of attaining these desirable objects be. 
comes naturally the next subject for consideration. Acts 
of isolated charity, that is, of charity casually bestowed 
and unconnected with a system, are too often found as 
transitory in their effects, as is the feeling which prompted 
them. Where evils are founded upon the nature and con. 
dition of man, and consequently formed for successive 
duration, nothing but combination of effort, of system, 
and of perseverance, can supply an adequate remedy.— 
Charity, wisely directed, will conse seny never neglect 
the support of Institutions. If this be true with respect 
to other calamities incident to man, it is more true with 
regard to those who are Deaf and Dumb, than to any other 
species of human wretchedness whatever. This arises 
from the nature of the affliction. The affliction is, that 
from a defect in the organ through which words, as signs 
of ideas, are usually communicated to the mind; those 
afflicted with it, are deprived of all intercourse with their 
fellow creatures, and all ordinary means of acquiring 
knowledge. The mind, however, is still there, and only 
requires some organ to communicate with it, instead of 
the ear, in order to develope its dormant but not extin. 
guished faculties. This organ is the eye, by the means of 
which, the use of words, as representatives of ideas and 
instruments of reasoning, may be conveyed. None, how. 
ever, but those whose benevolence has induced them to 
investigate the subject, can conceive how slowly this know- 
ledge is acquired by the deaf and dumb. And when we 
consider that their perceptions must have been almost ex- 
clusively limited to external objects, to things, not words, 
—to what presented images to the eye, not ideas to the 
understanding,—and that consequently a totally new order 
of thoughts must be presented to the mind, together with 
the words which are intended to represent them. When 
we consider the nature of the language with which they 
must be taught;—a language in which are so many ex- 
ceptions to all general rules of grammar, so much idiom 
and metaphor, familiarized indeed to our ears from infancy, 
and therefore not presenting the same difficulty to us, as a 
means of commuaication: when we consider, also, its 
copiousness and excellence in other respects, its abstract 
terms, refined by the cultivation, and its vast numerical 
extent, accumulated by the demands of ages; that conse- 
quently the beauties as well as the defects of language 
become obstacles to imparting knowledge to the deaf and 
dumb ;—we cannot wonder what difficulty is found in 
communicating it; what skill too is necessary to effect it, 
what time, what patience, what temper,—in short, what a 
rare assemblage of qualifications are necessary to form‘a 
teacher of the Deaf and Dumb, and even all these useless, 
unless he be formed and practised in the particular art. 
The inference is obvious. Neither qualified teachers, nor 
sufficient funds could be procured tq meet each separate 
and particular case of affliction. Many of the afflicted 
must consequently be collected together under one or more 
teachers, compensated so as to induce them to devote their 
time, talents, and acquirements to their instruction. In 
such an institution the minds of the pupils are tempered 
and improved by associating with each other; the know- 
ledge of one, quickly communicating, becomes the know- 
ledge of all. The art of teaching them is also improved 
by the experience of so many collected examples: the 
knowledge of it is also extended; other instructors may 
be thus formed, other institutions may therefore be es- 
tablished, until at last not a Deaf and Dumb adult in the 
kingdom may remain uneducated. 

That the National Institution at Claremont is capa- 
ble, by sufficient support, of becoming this great parent 
stock ;—that it is founded upon principles, and conducted 
in a manner to effect these desirable objects, will be evi- 
dent to all who candidly examine its nature and proceed- 
ings. Forty-one pupils are now maintzined and educated 
in the Institution. Were it merely to clothe, to shelter, 
to protect, to feed so many ‘* poor dumb mouths,” it 
would be sufficient to make the institution 2: cbject of 
benevolent interest. But it does more. It eleva‘es its 
objects in the scale of intellectual existence, and by that 
means forms them to the habits of industry, and im plants 
in their breasts the principles of religion. 

In forming them to industry, it must be <ecollected, 
however, that the Institution is not intende? as an asylum 
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where its objects are to pass their lives, but as a school 
where they are to be prepared to live—where art is made 
in a great measure to supply the defects of nature—and 
reading and mage § substituted, asa means of opening a 
communication with their fellow creatures, for oral inter- 
coursee The pupils are consequently adopted young; so 
that this preparatory education may be completed at the 
period of their lives, when the children of the poor are 
usually apprenticed. Local circumstances must, of 
course, determine what particular trades it may be their 
interest to turn themselves to; the Institution having per- 
formed its part, in giving them all that necessary intro- 
ductory knowledge which enables them to acquire more. 

The actual practice of industry is, however, far from 
being neglected in the Institution. All the hours, which 
can be spared from intellectual cultivation, are devoted to 
whatever industrious occupations, the situation, means, 
aud limits of the Institution permit. And it is truly grati- 
fying to observe the quickness and oe the pupils 
evince in all manual arts. Indeed, the same keen percep- 
tion of whatever is external and material which makes 
them, if neglected, dexterous in every species of mimickry 
and sleight-of-hand, makes them, when cultivated, capable 
of carrying many useful arts to a high state of practical 
improvement. As if the God of nature intended to remu- 
nerate mankind for what they might bestow, and in limit- 
ing the senses-of the Deaf and Dumb rendered them more 
capable of a concentrated attention. 

These facts must be gratifying to all; but peculiarly 
so to those who estimate a charity in proportion as it affects 
the prosperity of society ; who, if one may use the expres- 
sion, put their benevolence out to interest, and expect that 
bounty will be repaid by services. 

But there is a far more exalted, a far more disinterested, 
afar more delightful mode of contemplating the charity, 
inasmuch as it is connected with the duty of teaching a 

rtion of our fellow creatures a knowledge of God, who 
must otherwise have been ignorant of him. This is. de- 
lightful, not alone as it affects those who receive, but those 
who impart this blessed knowledge—who prove their love 
of God by loving his creatures ; and in the very act of ex- 
tending to them a knowledge of their Creator, exercise 
themselves in obedience to his precepts. It is therefore 
perceived, with humble gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
that His mercy has associated with the physical imperfec- 
tions of the Deaf and Dumb, circumstances favourable 
totheir spiritual felicity. That these very defects which 
render it so difficult for their instructor to communicate 
to them what is good, make it also more easy for him 
(secluded as they are in the Institution from the contagion 
of the world) to preserve them from what is evil. That 
these defects too, the consciousness of which fills the untu- 
tored mindsof the Deaf and Dumb with fierce and malignant 
passions ;—when their minds are instructed, when the great 
truths of religion are unfolded ; when they are taught to 
look beyond this little scene of things—from tine to eter- 
nity—and understand that the sufferings of the present 
day are as nothing to the glory which shall be revealed ; 
then their afflictions are found to be but a chastening mercy, 
calculated by humbling the pride of the human heart, 
to dispose it to receive the spirit of everlasting rightcous- 
ness. In fact, the very Institution where they are instruc- 
ted is calculated to make them see religion in its loveliness, 
when they find they themselves receive the benefits of its 
divine charities. Oh! it is, indeed, inexpressibly de- 
lightful to find by experience, that the hearts of these 
greatly afflicted, and once totally benighted beings, are so 
pervious to the word of God: to find them receiving, as 
they really do, the truths of revelation, with a humility, 
a simplicity, and a singleness of heart, which might well 
put'to shame the vain disputers of this world, and discon- 
cert all the learned ignorance of the wise. 

Hitherto we have been contemplating the good which 
has been done by the Institution, and a bright and cheer- 
ing prospect has presented itself. Now, however, we have 
to direct our attention to what is left undone, and a sad 
and gloomy severse must be contemplated; and in pro- 
portion as the evils are great from which the Institution 
rescues its objects—in proportion as the benefits are im- 
portant which it is found capable of conferring upon them, 
so in proportion must be the sorrow, that so large a por- 
tion of its objects are still doomed to the hopelessness of 
those evils, and precluded trom the advantages of those 
benefits. 

The number of Deaf and Dumb in Ireland, have been 
estimated at above two thousand persons; if, however, to 
this estimate be added the number who in every census must 
have been too young to have had their defect yet perceptible, 
the number in which it was concealed by the tenderness of 
parents, or unavoidably passed over without enumeration, 
com with the relative proportion in the population re- 
turns of Scotland and America, it might be no exaggeration 
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to estimate them at nearer 3000. Thus while hundreds must 
be of an age to be received into the Institution—must be 
daily passing the period when they can be admitted into 
it, a dropping into the grave uninstructed, the nation 
maintains and educates in the Institution but 41. 

roceeds from inadequate contributions only ; for the 
‘ounders of this Institution wisely and early acted upon 
extensive principles of perntanent and adequate ut ty 
(which similar societies, who had not originally aieete ‘ 
found it necessary ultimately to resort to) and they have 
fixed upon a situation out of the city, capable of an extension 
adequate to the wants of the Deaf and Dumb, whenever 
the benevolence of the public shall supply the means: a 
situation sufficiently removed from the city to cut off its 
evil communications, and to prevent the interruptions of 
mere idle curiosity, yet sufficiently near it to be within the 
reach of those who may be actuated by a laudable desire of 
doing good ; extensive enough to promote useful labour as 
well as healthful recreation ; and uniting at once proper se- 
clusion with salutary freedom. But unhappily the wisdom 
of the founders has not been yet rendered effectual by the 
generosity of the public. The Institution is capable of 
extension ; but it has not yet been sufficiently extended. 
A moderate sum laid out in a school-room and dormitory 
would enable a large portion of the most pressing claims 
to be admitted, without increasing in an equal degree its 
annual expenditure. Let us recollect that while Scotland, 
with a Deaf and Dumb population of 800 persons, main- 
tains and educates 150, Ireland, with a population of 3000, 
maintains and educates but 41. Is this a state of things to 
be permitted by a humane nation ? Must not the idea of 
every one of these creatures, who drop into the tomb unin- 
structed, smite upon every Christian heart as a great duty 
neglected ? What claims can any of the miserable have 
upon the benevolence of the public, which these have not, 
while possessing others which none beside can pretend to ? 
Is the object of the charitable the relief of destitute orphans ? 
here are the orphans of nature, because nature has cut 
them off from all the instructions, the sympathies, and the 
endearments of parental tenderness. Is the object of cha- 
rity to support the destitute poor? here are the destitute 
indeed, because without instruction, the most unwilling or 
the most incapable of all honest means of subsistence. 
Above all—is it the object of charity to extend the know- 
ledge of God ? here are beings deprived of all the ordinary 
means of acquiring it; for all other classes of persons there 
are houses of worship, and ministers of worship, some en- 
dowed at a great expense by the state, others by their re- 
spective congregations; and all that have ears to hear must 
have some opportunity of hearing that there is a God, an 
hercafter, a Redeemer, a judgment, and may be led to in- 
quire after truth, and follow righteousness. But for these 
alone, there are no institutions of religion, no Church, no 
Priest, no Altar, no Revelation—their youth is without the 
impressions, their manhood without the restraints, their 
death-bed without the consolations of religion ; to them 
the future is as if it were never to be, and the past as if it 
had never existed. Oh, they shall be taught! for God is 
not man that he should lie, nor the son of man that he 
should change his mind: they shall be taught! for they 
too must come in with the fulness of the Gentiles; and 
God will not be without faithful servants to act in obedi- 
ence to his decrees—they shall be taught! But woe unto 
those who are told their duty, to whom the evil and the 
remedy are pointed out, who have time, talents, or wealth 
to bestow, and yet neglect contributing to this great final 
consummation. In such a cause to be inactive is to be 
criminal, for omission of duty is positive disobedience.— 
The blow which my hand might arrest is given with my 
consent. The crime which my interference might have pre- 
vented I am guilty of. Let us then no longer languish in 
this important duty—let us consider nothing as done while 
any thing remains to do. We, who, if we have wants, 
can disclose them, if we have sorrows, can alleviate 
them, if we have thoughts can impart them; can hear 
the soothing accents of consolation, and pour into the 
bosoms of others all the overflowings of our own; let 
us open to these afflicted beings too, a communication 
with their fellow-creatures, and give them a knowledge 
of their God. Oh, let us instruct them, in his name, 
and for his sake who died for us—who will hold us re- 
sponsible for their ignorance of him; and will demand 
their instruction, perhaps their very salvation, at our hands. 








LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


EAF AND DUMB.—An Examination, by Mr. 
JoserH HumMPHREYS, Of two Deaf and Dumb Pupils, edu- 
cated by him, at the Institution, at Claremont, near Dublin, 
will take place in the Lecture Room of the Liverpool Royal 
Institution, on Wednesday next, 2d October, at One o'clock. 
Tickets to be had at the Offices of Messrs. Rathbone. Hodg- 
son, and Co. Cornhill; Messrs. Cooke and Comer, Exchange- 
buildings; and from the Secretary of the Institution. 


This | 








ADIES’ BAZAAR, in aid of the LIVERPOOL 
FEMALE PENITENTIARY, under the Patronage of 
the Right Honourable the COUNTESS of DERBY. 

The Sale of the Articles prepared for the above object will 
take place on Tuesday, the 8th, and Wednesday, the 9th 
instant, in the Great Room of the YORK HOTEL, William- 
Son-square, between the hours of Twelve and Four.—{En- 
trance from Tarleton-street. 

Those Ladies who intend to contribute Work for the above 
purpose, are respectfully requested to send it to the Room, 
as early as possible on Saturday next, the 5th instant, with 


ge a fixed to each article. 
he following Ladies have already kindly undertaken to 
superintend the sale: 
Mrs. GLADSTONE, Seaforth ; 
Mrs. MuRRAY; 
Mrs. Dyson; 
Mrs. TRAILL; 
Mrs. CropPER; 
Mrs. J. CROPPER; 
Mrs. RICHARDSON; 
Mrs. ASHTON YATES}; 


Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 

ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

lar Medical Cases ; Aaisonamidal Mechanical, Phi- 

losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 

Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 

Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. ] 


PLAN OF A GENERAL IRON RAIL-WAY FOR GREAT 
] BRITAIN. 

The following plan is a companion-piece to the Middleton 
Steam-carriage, inserted in the last Kaleidoscope, both hav- 
ing been copied from the same work. In our opinion it will 
be an easier task to perfect the steam-carriages than to ac- 
complish so extensive a rail-road as that in the contem- 
plation of the projector, who, like many other men of 
lively imagination, bears down all those obstacles which 
would damp the ardour of men of less sanguine tempera- 
ment.—It is mighty easy, on paper, or in the **mind’s eye,” 
to dash off in a right line, on a level plain, from Liverpool 
to Holyhead ; but not so easy, we apprehend, in practice 
as there are some clumsy protuberances which will put tl e 
patience and ingenuity of the projector to a severe trial. 
However, ** nil desperandum” ought to be the motto. To 
the honour of our country it may be truly said, that, what= 
ever public object is desirable, it will be accomplished if it 
be within the bounds of possibility. 


Mrs. LEreu, Roby ; 
Mrs. Lawnence ; 
88 PARK, Highfield ; 
Mrs. H. Moone % 
HEATHCOTE; 
M‘CARTNEY; 
HIGGINSoN. 
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Portland, August 7.—A curious fish was diseovered last 
week in shoal water, near one of the islands in our har- 
Dour, by Mr. Charles Littlejohn, a man who resides on 
the island and follows fishing. From its novel and sin- 

ce, Mr. L. was induced to make some en- 
leavours to get it on shore. On approaching near the 
fish, he perceived that it was stationary, and concluded 
there would be no difficulty in taking it to the shore in his 
hands. But, to his great astonishment, he had no sooner 
touched the fish, than he received such a severe shock as 
almost threw him backwards, and at first thought some 
one must have struck him; however, on turning round, 
he saw no one near him. He made another attempt to 
secure the fish, and received another electric shock, which 
he then ived was communicated by the fish. He 
persevered, however, in securing it, and brought it to 
town, where a number of the citizens were gratified and 
astonished in witnessing its wonderful electrical powers. 
—It was a torpedo (Raja Torpedo) measuring in dia- 
meter about a foot and a half. It is presumed the tor- 
pedo has never before been discovered so far north ; and 
it is much to be regretted, that more care was not taken to 
pteserve its life for a longer time, that more might have 
Witnessed its wonderful faculties. It was kept in a tub 
of water for ten or twelve hours ; after which, it languished 
and died. Mr. L. has saved the skin, and stuffed it for a 
dry preparation.—Argus, American prper. 





Cave of Rattlesnakes.——The following circumstance 
shows that rattlesnakes winter together in great numbers. 
About the year 1748, some labourers, in working a quarry 
near Princetown, discovered a. small cavern which con- 
tained the entire skeletons of an immense number of rat- 
tle-snakes. The bones were in such quantities as to require 
two or three carts for their removal. The cave had pro- 
bably been the winter abode of the snakes for years, 
where many have died through age; and others, in conse- 
quence of the mouth of the cave being shut up, either 
accidentally, or by the decomposition of calcareous tuta or 


sinter around it. 





Ancient City in America.—The ruins of an extensive 
@ity, said to have been discovered a few years since in Gua- 
timala, Mexico, have been surveyed by a learned Spaniard, 
and drawings made of its curiosities, which have been sent 
to London, and will soon be presented to the world. The 
city fed been covered for ages with herbage and under- 





Petrifaction.—An elderly gentleman, who lately died 
in Fayette County, State of Kentucky, previously to his 
death requested that his daughter’s remains should be dis- 


interred and placed by the side of his own. His daughter 
had been buried about eleven years, in the county of 
Bourbon, Kentucky. After his decease, the old gentle- 
man’s request was complied with. To the great surprise 
and astonishment of those engaged in raising the daugh- 
ter’s remains, her body was found to be entire, and of its 
full size. Ona minute examination, it was found to be 
perfectly petrified. Its specific gravity was about the same 
as that of common limestone. The in was entirely 
decayed. Her countenance had undergone so small an 
alteration, that her husband, it is said, on beholding her, 
fainted.-American paper. 





A Cuckoo found.—The cuckoo is a bird so well known 
that it requires little description. It has never been fully 
ascertained whether it sleep under ground er hide in the 
hollow of trees throughout the winter, or whether it be an 
ge to warmer climates. The subject of the present 

icle induces the writer ta believe that the cuckoo re- 
mains with us during the winter. The event occurred 
near eo, x in the county of Down. A farmer, of 
the name of John Thompson, of the townland of Ratallow, 
having his men employed to clear away the back of an old 
diteh, bordering upon a rabbit-burrow, found a cuckoo 
enelosed in furze and fog. When tossed out by the oe 
it appeared like a small truss of hay, but when opened out, 
and exposed to the action of the air and to the heat of the 
sun, it discovered symptoms of life, and made some strug- 
gies to get on his feet, and almost instantly afterwards flew 
off with rapidity. This occurred in that time of the year 
just approaching to this songster’s season, viz. March.— 
Dublin Journal. 


TOAD FOUND ALIVE IN THE CENTRE OF A STONE 
specimen of a toad which was taken alive from the 
centre of a mass of solid stone, has been sent to the College 
a of Kdinburgh, by Lord Duncan.—Edin. Phil 
ournel, 





VALUE OF THE NETTLE. 
Nettle, urtica ureus. In Shropshire, it is dressed and 
manufactured, like flax, into cloth. This is the case also 
in France, where it is made into paper. This plant, when 
dried, is eaten by sheep and oxen. In Russia a green dye 
is obtained from its leaves, and a yellow one from its roots. 
In the spring a salutary pottage is made from the 
In Scotland they make a rannet from a decoction of it 
with salt, for coagulating their milk in the making of cheese. 
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MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
nee ti Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 181& 


(Continued from our last.) 


PRUSSIA. 
POMERANIA,—BRAN DENBURG. 

The neighbourhood of Berlin is extremely flat and 
unpicturesque, but still interesting on the south side, 
owing to the number of country seats and pleasure- 
gardens, Close to the Brandenburg-gate is the en- 
trance to the Thier.garien, or park, which contains 
above 900 acres, and is thickly planted with oak and 
elm trees. The river Spree bounds it on one side, on 
whose banks stands Belle Vue, the neat villa of the 
Princess Ferdinandine. The gardens, which are open 
to genteel people, contain monuments to Baroness 
Bielefeld, Court-marshall Bredow, and the English 
physician, Baylie. Notwithstanding the extent, the 
extreme limits of the park, on any side, are easily 
gained, there being, from a plot of ground called the 
Stern, or Star, nine gravelled walks, diverging in that 
form from the centre. In these walks are the very 
numerous saloons, or beuses of amusement, called the 
Zelte. 

A wide paved road, lighted by lamps suspended on 
chains, leads through the park to Chariottenburg. 
The palace lies pleasantly in a large garden, ca tie 
hanks of the Spree. The late King built the small but 
elegant theatre near it, in which performances are 
Occasionally ordered by the Court, who deliver a 
limited number of tickets. 1 was present with a 
friend at the comedy of the “ Pages of Frederick 
the Great,” in which the inimitable Devrient shone 
as usual, At the time of our arrival, the soldiers on 
guard were singing, with much effect, their evening 
air. In the garden of Charlottenburg is the mauso- 
leum of the late lamented Queen. An avenue of fir- 
trees leads to a circular patch of ground, inclosed by 
tall cypresses, black firs, and weeping willows, and 
ornamented with flowers, Here stands the mauso- 
leum, io ferm of an oblong square, the front adorned 
with a portico of four fluted Doric pillars, ascended 
by steps of granite, at each end of which colossal 
metal flower-pots are placed. The interior consists 
of two divisions, the farther one ascended by two 
flights of eight marble steps on each side, between 
which is the passage to the vault below, where the 
Queen’s remains are deposited. The apartments are 
separated only by four pillars and two pilasters; the 
former of imitation porphyry, with Doric capitals aud 
basements of white marble; the latter of Sicilian 
jasper, with similar ornaments, In the farther room is 
the beautiful marble sarcephagus, admirably executed 
by Rauch. The figure of the Queen is very naturally, 
and the folds of the garment are very correctly dis- 
played; aud the face is said to bear a strong resem- 
blance to the beautiful original. This mausoleum is 
Open in summer on the 19th of each month, and is 
visited by all who have respect and veneration for the 
memory of one whose short life was marked with such 











this interesting place was the cause of the following 
lines, from the accomplished but unfortunate Koruer.* 


“ Du schlafst so sanft—Die stillen Ziige hauchen 
Noch deines Lebens schéne Traime wieder ; 

Der Schlummer nur senkt seine Fligel nieder, 

Und hei)’ver Friede schliesst die klaren Augen. 

So schlummre fort, bis Deines Volkes Briider, 
Wenn Flammenzeichen von den Bergen rauchen 
Mit Gott versébnt die rost’gen Schwerter brauchen, 
Das Leben opfernd fiir die hochsten Giiter. 

‘.Tief fuhrt der Herrdurch Nacht und durch Verderben; 
So sollen wir im Kampf das Heil erwerben, 

Das unsre Enkel freie Manner sterben. 

“ Kommt dann der Tag der Freilieit und der Rache: 
Dann ruft Dein Volk; dann Deutche Frau erwache, 
Ein guter Engel fiir die gute Sache.” 





In English: 
Sweetly thou sleep’st; thy features I espy, 
As in thy life’s once lovely dream they were; 
The calm of slumber only resting there, 
And holy peace to close the brilliant eye. 
Sleep on, until thy country’s sons shall fly 

(While fiery signals from their hills arise) 

Their arms to seize, supported by the skies, 
And offer up their lives to liberty ! 

Heaven shall direct through slaughter and dismay, 

And to their swords the sacred prize decree, 

Which leaves their offspring powerful and free. 
Welcome, revenge !—Come, freedom’s glorious day ! 
Then rouse them, O fair Queen! with thy applause, 
Their angel guardian in a virtuous cause. 

The inhabitants of Berliu are attentive to strangers, 
and it will be recollected how nobly they behaved 
during the late war. Young men of the first families 
volunteered as private soldiers t the c 
evemy; and the hands of the fair sex were employed in 
binding up the wounds of the brave men who suffered 
so severely in actions in the neighbourhood. Amongst 
the latter, every grateful heart acknowledges the ser- 
vices of the princesses Wilhelmina and Louisa. 

On the 9th of September I left Berlin, and arrived 
at Potsdam, 4 miles, by a good road, lined on each 
side with poplars. The latter city is on the river 
Havel, which communicates with the Spree, and dis- 
charges itself into the Elbe near Havelsberg, thus 
giving Berlin a navigation to Hamburg, on which a 
steam boat was established, but given up for want of 
support: one is still contivued from Berlin to Char. 
lottenburg and Spandau. 

This city received most of its embellishments during 
the time of Frederick the Great; the strects are wide 
and well paved; aud the splendid houses are built in 
various kinds of architecture, but are in general out 
of repair. 

The great Palace ia a stone building, in a handsome 
garden ; at the front, towards the bridge, is a portico 
of twenty Corinthian columns, between which are 
colossal figures of sea nymphs. The town-hall is the 








® Theedore Korner, then a student in an university, joined 
the numerous brave youths who volunteered against the 
French in 1813, as Lieutenant in the Liitzow Free Corps, and 
was killed in a skirmish in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 26th of 
August, 1813. Though only in his nineteenth year, he had 
given such proofs of his abilities as a poet, that the German 
public were looking forward to his being ranked amongst the 
most celebrated of their bards. The hereditary Prince of 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin offered an asylum for his remains in 
the church-yard of Ludwigslust, near the royal vaults; but 
Korner’s father was desirous that he should remain on the 
spot where his noble brethren in arms had interred him, 
which was under an oak tree. The reigning Duke not only 
acquiesced in this wish, but granted him for ever a space of 
forty square roods round the oak tree, with stone and other 
materials for the monument, which the father intended to 
erect to his only son, because, as the Duke observed, “ Korner 
fell as a deliverer of his country.” The monument, I am 
told, is ornamented with a handsome piece of workmanship 
of cast iron from the Berlin foundry, representing the lyre, 
on which hangs a sword, entwined with wreaths of oak.— 





Korner’s posthumous works have been published at Berlin, 


unmerited persecation and misfortunes. A sight of | under the title of “ Leyer und Schwerdé’ (Lyre aud Sword.) 
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Stadt-house of Amsterdam in miviatere. The garri- 
gon church, poor-house, and riding-school are ail fine 
buildings. The canal is lined on each side with lime 
trees, which afford an agreeable shade: its banks and 
Wilbelm’s Place are the fashionable walks." The 
number of inhabitants, exclusive of military, was, in 
1814, 15,426. 

At a short distance from the city, on the road to 
Saus Souci, isa sma\l summer-house, called Belvidere ; 
the iaterior is of marble, and from the top is an exten- 
sive view of the surrounding country, which affords 
but a barren appearance ; and it is to be regretted, 
that where art has performed so much, nature has 
done so little. 

Aa obelisk of yellow stone, on which are numerous 
hieroglyphics, marks the commencement of the park. 
The entrauce to the gardeo is through a portal of 
eight Corinthian columns, near which is a square, 
oroamented with twelve marble statues from the Po- 
ligaac collection. On the right are the marble grotto, 
aod the two semicircular plots of ground, forming 
the receptacle for six antique bucts; aud 6/ill further, 
is Blumenberg, or the hill of flowers, also surrounded 
with eight busts. 

The palace of Sanus Souci stands cx an elevated 
spot of ground, laid out as four terraces of great 
length. The interior constitutes the grapery, aud 
that side of the-building presents thirty-six Carriatides, 


which have not a very elegant appearance, but the | 


other front consists of a beautiful colonnade of eighty- 
eght fluted Corivthian columns, under which 400 
fine orange trees give it the air of a more southero 
cline. The marble roum is decorated with sixteen 
Corinthian columns, each composed of one ‘block of 
marble, and Luntains several figures, one representing 
Apollo holding a bvok, in which is this quotation 
from Lucretius : 


“Te sociam studeo scribundis versibus esse, 
Quos ego de rerum natura pangere conor.”* 


The apartments that were generally made use of by 
Frederick and Voltaire are very plain. The guide, 
who appeared a warm admirer of the furmer, was very 
particular in pointing out the spots of ink made by 
the great man.on his writing desk, and other trifles. 
He showed mea manuscript of Frederick in French, 
and one of his poems, published by “permission of 
Apollo,” in the margin of which were the corrections 
of Voltaire. At one end of the building is the superb 
picture gallery, with a beautifully arched and gilt 
roof. A small room adjoiuing contains works of 
ancient masters only, which are very select. I noticed 
the bead of Christ, which cost £2850, by Raphael, and 
the Huly Family by the same, Venous by Corregiv, 
Evangelist by Vamdyke, Ascension by Rhubens, the 
Jew by Rembrandt, and Angel by Guido Reni, all 
master-pieces, 

The colonnade already mentioned is as much the 
favourite walk of the King, as the terrace at Windser 
was that of our late venerable monarch. At the end 
of the same garden is the Neue Schloss or New Castle, 
‘built by Frederick the Great in 1769; the first glance 
at which satisfies the observer that it was erected by 
no ordinary character, it being stamped with an air of 
uncommon grandeur. The building consists of two 
stories; the roof ornamented with an elegant cupola, 
oo which stand the three Graces, of colossal height, 
supporting the royal crown, The front towards the 
garden is chiefly in the Dutch style, yet singularly 
embellished with fluted Corinthian pilasters, before 
each.of which are either groups or a statue. The two 
wings constitute the residence of strangers, and are 
connected with the outhouses, which are at-some dis- 
tance, by eorridurs of a semicircular form, making 
two sides of the grand court, the front of which is 
inclosed by a high gilt-iren railing. The entrance- 
hall is fantastically arranged as a grotto, the floor 
paved with m&rble, the walls covered with minerals, 
Oa ‘the ceiling is a very 
large painting by Niedlich, representing, in the centre, 
Venus standing on ‘the sea, attended by the graces 





* ¥] pray thee to assist me in writing what I am attempting 
to compose on the nature of things, 
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aod nymphs. The great saloon is on the second floor, 
approached by a magnificent flight of marble steps of 
Mosaie werk. It is entirely composed of Silesian, 
Bohemian, and Spagish marble, and is grand beyond 
description.—The theatre is small and inelegant. 

About 23 English miles from Sans Souci, stands the 
palace der heiligen See (of the holy sea) built by the 
late King Frederick Wiiliam II, on the bavks of the 
river Havel It is entirely of marble, and forms a 
square of 70 feet, with a large court at the back be- 
tween two corridors, the materials fur which were 
removed from Sans Souci. The pilasters are of white 
and blue Silesian marble, and the numerous bas reliefs 
are all executed by Caneva. The interior displays 
the united efforts of art and taste. A subterraneous 
passage leads to the kitchen, which has the appearance 
ef a temple in ruins; and at a short distance is a 
beautiful Orangery, of great extent, with a superb 
ball-room io the centre. The vases placed round it 
are filled with the finest flowers which the gardens 
produce. The grounds adjacent exhivit many incon- 
gruous objects—a Dutch farm, an Egyptian pyramid, 
the library with a Gothic steeple, two Mvorish tem- 
ples, a buildiag intended to represent a castle ina 
ruiuated state, a marble obelisk, a hermitage, and a 
stone statue of a very humble personage, Ajax, the 
favourite English dog of Frederick the Great. 

A prominent object from the balcony is the Pfauen 
Mnsel, or Peacock Istand, in the Havel, about 2000 
paces long, and 500 broad, the whole Jaid out as a 
park and garden in the English style by the late King, 
since whose time each year has added to its beauties. 
On the summer-house are two towers, on one of which 
only there.is adome, which gives the building at a 
distance the appearance of a ruin: they are cunnected, 
nearly at the top by a cast-irou bridge. The rooms 
are furuished iu the rustic style, and in one is a cabi- 
net of curiosities from Otaheite. At the front is 
placed the medel of a frigate, which was presented to 
the King when in England, in 1814, This delightful 
retreat is often resorted to by the royal family. 

Prussia having become lately so aggraudized, 1 
subjoin the statement of ther dominions, guarauteed | 
at the Vienna congress. | 








Military Divisions. Provinces. a oa 
: 1. Konigsberg 
: I. East Prussia {3 Gumbinnen 
A. Prussia i 
II. West Prussia { oe 
. 2. Marienwerder 


1. Berlin 
I. Brandenburg {2 Potsdam 
| 8. Frankfurt 


Brandenbur; 
B. { ; 1. Stettin 


* & Pomerania 
II. Pomerania 2. Céslin 
38. Stralsund 
1. Breslau 
2. Reichenbach 
3. Liegnitz 


§ I. Silesia 
4. Oppeln 


C. Silesia & Posen 
1. Posen 

2. Bromberg 
1. Merseburg 
2. Magdeburg 
3. Erfurth 


1. Miinster 


(i. Posen 


D. Saxony Saxony 


2. Minden 

3. Arenberg 

1. Diisseldorf 

2. Kleve 

3. Kéln (Cologne) 

1. Aachen (Aix la 
Chapelle) 

2. Koblenz 

3. Trier 


I. Westphalia 


E Rhine | II. Kleveberg 


& Westphalia 
II. Lower Rhine 


COMPENDIUM OF PRUSSIA. 

“Total population of the empire 10,536,571, of 
whom 5,244,308 are malcs, and 5,320,535 females. 
The marriages in one year were 112,134, the deaths 
306,484, the -births 454,031, -of which 33,576 were 
illegitimate. ‘Proportion -of births 20 males to 19 


At Prince Fred. William’s death in 1688 it was 1,500,000 





», King Frederiek’s I. 4, 5, 1713 4, ~=1,620,000 
» x» Fred. Willm. I. 4, 4, 1740 4, 2,200,000 
» »  Erederick I. 4, 1786 4, 5,800,000 
» »o Fred.Willm.II. ,, 5, 1797 ,, 8,700,000 
The army now consists of, Guards 18,222 


Infantry 112,140 
Cavalry 19,232 
Engineers and Artillery 15,408 





165,000 
Landwehr (militie) 160,000 
Total 325,000 


eE——— 

“ Common soldiers receive 2 gg. (3d.) per day, with 
18 oz. rye bread Total expenditure is £6,510,000 
sterling, above half. of whichis military. National debt 
£18,000,000 sterling.—1n 1805, the value of land was 
£372,527,015 sterling, and the annual income from it 
£12,576,128.—In 1816, 207,870 looms were employed 
in weaving linen, and their produce estimated at nearly 
£12,000,000. The number of workmenengaged in ali 
the manufactures 359,000, aud the value of their 
goods, beyond the cost of the raw material, £7,600,000. 
-—In 1816, the whole shipping consisted of 883 vessels 
of 90,252 lasts (180,584 tons.) The average imports 
amount to £3,750,000, aud exports to £4,500,000 an- 
ouaily.——The surface of Prussia is 5034 square German 
miles, or 74,108,800 British statute acres, being, in 
point of populatian, rather more than 63 acres to each 

erson, 

“The land is thus divided : 
Under the plough. ....... 6605000 .29,224,741 

» Garden culture ..,..ee0.0.- 295,802 

99 | Vaime yards .. cc csscccpeccce 36,908 
Meadows and pasture .....0.2.+++34672,000 
Woodlands and plantations ........17,574,294 
Remainder, ponds, lakes,rivers, cities, 

&c. roads, and land too bad for 

Cultivation ,. cecececcovsecececel a G00,009 





74,108,800 acres, 





“ The average crop of seven years, for the four pro- 
vinces of East and West Prussia, Pomerania, and 
Posen, was, wheat 300,083, rye 2,300,970, barley 
166,010, oats 2,173,560, buck wheat 113,225, pease 
329,178 quarters; potatoes 17,508,880 bushels, hops 
550,000 bushels; being about 6 for 1 of wheat, 53 for 
one of barley, 4 for 1 of rye, 4} for 1 of oats.—The 
system of culture is, a fallow crop of pease or flax; 
then wheat or rye, followed by barley or oats.—Land 
well manured—Cows are fed on potatoes and wheat 
straw, with fodder of rye straw. They yield 6lb. butter 
weekly.—The breweries and distilleries are very ex- 
tensive.”"—Haffman, Jacobs, Sc. 

(To be continued in our nest. ) 


OCprit Chat. 


A wit having lost the election to a fellowship at -—— 
College, which was gained by a candidate of very inferior 
desert, —** Well,” said he, ‘* Pope is right—-* Worth makes 
the man; the want of it the féllow.’” 











On Tick.(To go on trust.)—The term is supposed to 
be 2 diminutive of Ticket- Decker, in his Gull’s Horn- 
book, speaking of the gallants who go by water to the 

layhouse, says: ‘* No matter upon landing whether you 
om money or no; you-may swim in twenty of their boats 
over the river upon Ticket.” 


Piccadilly.—The name of this street is generally be- 
lieved to have had its origin in an article of dress once 
fashionable, called a piccadel or piccadille, a kind of stiff 
collar, made in the form of a band. Klount says, the 
street was built by one Higgins, a tailor, who got most 
of his estates by piccadilles, which, in the last age, were 
much in fashion. It is, however, believed, that Higgins 
only built a few houses, to which he gave the name that 
the street now retains. When the King was expected at 
Cambridge, in 1613, the Vice-Chancellor made an order 











‘females, of male deaths -1 in 33, of female] in 36.— 


The population has thus increased : 


againat wearing pikadels or piccadillos, as they were then 
called. 
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Sine Arts. 


Correspondence. 





TURNERELLI’S EXHIBITION. 


—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,-Having been much gratified, and, I hope, improved 
by a visit to Turnerelli’s unique exhibition of statuary and 
paintings, I am anxious to record in your pages my opi- 
nion of it, while the impression is vivid. It is really a fine 
epitome of both arts: not so large as to distract, nor so 
small as to disappoint the eye. The grouping, whether 
accidental or designed, is rich in powerful contrasts. The 
calm and simple majesty of George III. in his jubilee 
robes (a statue by Turnerelli) is in fine contrast to the 
gorgeous and gigantic form of Rembrandt’s Belshazzar, 
startled and withering by the blasting corruscations of 
‘the hand-writing on the wall.” The eye shrinks invo- 
luntarily from the terrified and terrific Babylonian, to 
repose itself upon the serene aspect of the British mo- 
warch, or to weep over the touching scenes of ‘The Agony,” 
by Carracci. In similar contrast to Titian’s Augustine, 
shrinking with sublime abhorrence from sensual tempta- 
tion, is Rembrandt’s Judas, haggard with despair. He 
has just thrown down the thirty pieces of silver; and, 
though kneeling, the wringing of his hands and the writh- 
ing of his whole frame compel you to expect that he will 
start up and rush to self-destruction. Until I saw his face, 
as pourtrayed by Rembrandt, I thought my vocabulary 
copious enough to describe any thing visible; but, now, 
I am convinced that words cannot express the horror of 
Judas. I shall inevitably carry the recollection of that 
Jace throughout my existence! It is painful, but so in- 
structive and impressive, that I would not forget it if I 
even could.—I take the liberty of pointing out this picture 
to your readers, because the eye is so dazzled by the mag- 
nificent painting of Bonaparte, or delighted by the exqui- 


site statue of George III. that it feels no want of further’ 


gratification.—Yours, &c. R. P. 


September 25, 1822. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 


SITUATION LXII. 
(Number 9 of Sturges.) 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Owing to the mal-conformation of my capitals, 
the which I acknowledge with all humility, you have been 
led into an error; for ‘* Heedwood,” printed in the Ka- 
leidoscope, read ‘* Needwood.” Needwood forest, or 
rather the remains of it, is between Burton and Leicester, 
and was formerly celebrated for the remarkable size and 
beauty of its hollies!—In the description of Eaton, the 
first Earl of Chester is called ‘* Hugh Lucas.” Thigisa 
mistake: the first Earl of Chester, of famous memory (see 
Ormerod’s account) was ‘* Hugh Lupus ;”’ and bis coffin, 
with his crest, the wolf’s head, is now to be seen in the 
chapter-house of Chester Cathedral;—a very interesting 
object for the antiquaridn. 
JEMIMA. 


Sept. 15. 
A EE LEER, 
MANUFACTURING CREAM. 
i 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—In reply to Curiositas’s letter in your last, on the 
subject of cream, happening the other day to go into a 
druggist’s shop in this town, I observed a young man 
making up large pills; and, on inquiring what they were, 
I was informed they were annatto for the milk-houses, 
for what purpose it will require little penetration to 
guess. Asto the froth he speaks of, I believe it is generally 
known—chalk is the ingredient used to cause that appear- 
ance. I think mariners will be very little benefited by 
this discovery ; and I would recommend them to study the 
Milky-way, rather than the way to make milk. I some 
time ago saw a statement, in one of the papers, of the 
profit of a cow, which was something very considerable ; 
and asthe same capital which a cow-keeper had a few years 
ago will now purchase twice the number, and their keep is 
lower in the same ratio, the public are entitled to have 
their milk and cream genuine, if not lower in price. As 
we have Genuine Wine and Tea Companies, who profess to 
put down adulteration, I would ask, could not a Genuine 
Milk-company be established for the same beneficial pur- 

? Yours, JNHABITANS. 


Sept. 11, 1822. 











RESTON GUILD.—This day is published, a SUP- 

PLEMENTARY NUMBER of the KALEIDOSCOPE, con- 
taining all the details of the festivities of PRESTON GUILD, 
as originally inserted in three Numbers of the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, which are now out of print. The whole is now presen- 
ted to the public in a connected form, price only 3}d. To be 
had of the Booksellers in Liverpool, and of the country 
Agents of the Kaleidoscope. 


Go Correspondents. 


Humanitas, whose amiable and interesting essay has a pro- 
minent place in our publigation of this day, would oblige 
us by the knowledge of his name and address, if there be no 
objection to such astep. Weentirely sympathise with him 
on the subject he has this week selected for his communica- 
tion; and are very solicitous to know where to meet with 
persons of his disposition, in case the project for forming a 
society here for the suppression of wanton cruelty to the 
brute creation should be realized; and nothing is wanting 
to its successful establishment but a little energy. We are 
in the possession of a prospectus of such an institution, 
which we think wholly unexceptionable; and which we 
are pledged to republish. 


Female PENITENTIARY.—This interesting charity is likely 
soon to receive ‘an accession to its means of doing good, 
owing to the philanthropic exertions of our kind-hearted 
townswomen, who have established a Bazaar for the sale of 
various articles of dl k produced by their own skill 
and industry. Our friend Amicus will find his suggestions 
superseded, as the advertisement already appears in our 
present number. - 


| ‘Deckerton and its last generation, by Wilfred Wender, shall 


be given in guccessive portions, commencing with our next 
number. 




















Dear AND Doms Persons.—Our preconcerted arrangements 
have been somewhat disturbed this week by the unexpected 
presentation of a pamphlet on the subject of the Claremont 
National Institution for the Management of the Deaf and 
Dumb. We have been so much interested by the perusal 
of this little work, that we have given the whole of it in 
this day’s Kaleidoscope, as no time is to be lost to render its 
insertion of the benefit we anticipate. The principal in. 
structor of the Deaf and Dumb at Claremont, is now in this 
town, and purposes to have a public examination of some 
very interesting pupils, whom wehaveseen. We areanxious 
to ascertain, if possible, che number of unfortunate persons 
in the town, who are labouring under the dreadful aflic. 
tions ef deprivation of hearing, and consequent loss of 
speech; and we should feel obliged, if the-friends of such 
pitiable objects would, as soon as possible, forward to our 
office the necessary particulars, of which, they may be 
assured, no improper use shall be made; as our object ig 
not to publish the names of such individuals, but to recom. 
mend some measure for the amelioration of their unhappy 
condition. 


Apprentices’ Liprary.—The address of Mr. Merceir, with 
which we have been kindly accommodated by a friend, 
does not contain the information of which we stand most 
in need. What we principally want is, the rules of the li. 
brary, concerning the mode of lending out the books, 
taking seeurities from the masters of apprentices, &e. for 
the safe return of any books committed to their care, &c, 
We should feel deeply obliced by the communication of 
these desiderata. 


Tue MarriaGE Act.—If our correspondent Cuprp will be at 
the expense of a few coppers, he may purchase the marriage. 
act at any bookseller’s shop. By-the-by, Cupid has not the 
reputation of being very solicitous about acts of Parliament, 
especially of the restrictive kind. 


Tue QuaxeEr’s Bupaxt, No. VIII. shall havea place in our next. 












































Iron Lire-Boat.—The letter of Mr. T. JEvons, with an illus 
trative engraving, shall appear next week. In the mean 

~ time, we shall most willingly take charge of the model, and 
have great pleasurein exhibiting it at our office. 














Tue Water Lity.—The lines of Jemima shall appear in our 
next. 
The verses of G. shall be immediately attended to. 


Prizx Essay.—One correspondent, AGABvus, alone has claimed 
the copies of the New Market and the Mammoth Cave, 
offered in our last to each of the Essayists on Duelling.— 
We wish the other candidates would follow the example of 
AGABUS, a8 we really must decline the office of judge upon 
this occasion; and most freely acknowledge our indiscretion 
in giving a pledge which was sure to lead us into an em- 
barrassing predicament. To atcne for this error, we have 
proposed to give the full amount of the reward to each 
essayist on the subject, instead of only one, which will 
make the difference to us of thirty copies of the New Mar- 
ket, and the like number of the Mammoth Cave, if all the 
candidates put in their claims, as we hope they will. 


ANOTHER PRIZE EssaAy.—Next week we shall propose another 
prize essay; and, mindful of our own imprudence, there 
shall be no capital prize this time. All our tickets shall be 
prizes; that is, every essay inserted in the Kaleidoscope shall 
entitle the writer to a little compliment, if he choose to ac- 
cept of it. As some of our readers may wish to have a hint 
of the subject likely to be selected, for their satisfaction 
we here state, that weare inclined to think that we shall pro- 
pose a question,—whether it would not be of great benefit to 
society in this country, if some such law were adopted here 
with respect to the management of drunkards as that in 
force in America, and which may be seen in the last num- 
ber of the Liverpool Mercury. The subject is of more im- 
portance than might at first be imagined, when we consi- 
der how many persons tiiere are who, by an indulgence in 
dissipation, beggar their families, and injure the commu 
nity by incurring debts which they cannot discharge. 


The letter of PHILANTHROPOS, shall be given as a curiosity, for 
such we regard it, from the very odd nature of the proposal 
of the writer. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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